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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, January, 1894. 

COMPARISON OF TWO ACADIAN 
FRENCH DIALECTS SPOKEN IN 
the north-east of North America with 
the Franco- Canadian dialect spoken 
at Ste. Amie de Beattpri, Pro- 
vince of Qttebec. 
II. 

"(5) (ai, ai, in this list pronounced like e in 
Fr. tres with a tendency to the sound of a in 
E. father)." 

This is not true for the two Acadian dialects ; 
indeed, I have observed, it is not an Acadian 
feature, but is one of the best defined charac- 
teristics distinguishing Acadian from Canadian 
French. 56 The vowel sound discussed of the 
words in the two Acadian dialects below re- 
corded, is the same as in standard French, as 
can be seen, together with other points which 
show differences from each other in the Acadi- 
an dialects as well as from standard French 
in the following comparison : 

CARLETON. STE. ANNE. 

i agle *anglaz's 

2 are aura's 



, j aeve 
6 { ave 

4 bales? 

5 d£le 

6 agre 

7 6pe 

8 asei 

9 estre 

10 fe59 



bal«?'s7 

66\ai 

engrais 

6pais 

essai 

extrait 

[ait 



CHETICAMP. 

agle 

are 

a?ve 

ave 

bale 

dele 

agre 

£pe 

es£i 

A like form not 

in use 
fe59 



56 This interesting Canadian peculiarity of pronunciation 
noted by Professor Squair is one of the dialect peculiarities 
of Poitou, as can be seen by comparing Lt'opold Favre's, 
'Glossaire du Poitou' (Niort, 1868), p. lxii. 

* Prof. Squair's note: "So also ecossais, fraiuais, etc." 

57 Cf. for the first a list (1), no. 10. 

58 Cf. Professor Sheldon's ballt no. 93 of " Specimens." 

59 At Falls of Montmorency I recorded fet; M. Legendre 
also remarks it on p. 134 of his article referred to in notes 39 
and 40. My own observations prove to me that the pro- 
nouncing of a final t where none is usually heard in modern 
Fr. is far more common about Quebec and at the Falls, 
where I took notes, than in the Acadian regions I have ex- 
amined. Ch. Thurot's observations on such words — many of 
them the very same words where a t final is still heard in 
Canada — are of direct value here: Tome ii, pp. 86-97 ("De 
la prononciation fram aise au xvi. siecle "). 



CARLETON. 

11 fre 

12 arnwa°° 

13 zame 

14 le 61 

15 ledfc 

16 le°i 

17 me 

18 mdve 

19 mdnej 

20 pale 

21 parfe 

22 pie 

23 pdrtre 

24 red 

25 swe 

26 tre 

27 va 

28 vre 



STE. ANNE. 

fraz's 

harnrtz's 

jama's 

laid 

\aide 

\ait 

mais 

mauvsjs 



palrtz's 

parfczt 

pl<zzr. 

portrait 

raide 

souhrtzt 

traz't 



CHETICAMP. 

fre 

harnwa 150 

zame 

lee* 

led°' 

le«- 

me 

move 

arzaj 

(aerzae)t 

pale 

parfe" 

pie 

pdrtre 

red 

swet 

tre 

va 



"(6) (ai, ai in this list pronounced like £ in 
Fr. Ste}." 

The only words of the Acadian type noted 
in this list pronounced, with reference to the 
vowel sound discussed, as Professor Squair 
notes, are g£=Fr. gai and me=Fr. mai, and 
those so only in the Carleton dialect. My 
observations on Canadian French and Acadian 
French demonstrate that the closed ^-sound 
in such words as in the list below is more of a 
Canadian than an Acadian characteristic. 
The comparison will illustrate this as well as 
other variations there may be in the words. 



CARLETON. 

1 aglez 

2 afer|| 

3 bd€ 



STE. ANNE. 



angl«z'sef 

affaire 

aider 



CHETICAMP. 

aglez 

afer|| 

aide 02 



60 There were two forms in the sixteenth century harnait 
harn&is — Thurot explains, tome i, p. 404-5. 

61 Montmorency let. 

\ Not popular. JA form like monnaie not used, 
f Prof. Squair's note : " So also ecossaise, etc." 
]| Latin a-\- palatal as in many cases in this list (or sometimes 
the palatal precedes) written ai in modern Fr., can be found 
in the dialects pronounced very nearly as Prof. Squair indi- 
cates : cf. JOnain, no. 2 ajfeirl, no. iqfeire. 

62 P. Jonain gives: AIDE, aider (Berry) — "Nous disons 
plus souvent ainde et ainder^^ — ' Dictionnaire du patois 
saintonge ' (Paris, 1869). These two latter forms I noted at 
Port Daniel, P. Q. For the explanation of forms like "ate" 
and " aide," see pp. 171-2, §446, ' Grammatik des Altfranzcis- 
ischen,' E. Schwan, Leipzig, 1893 (2d edition). 
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CARLETON. STE. ANNE. 

4 6n6 «zn£ 

5 er air 

6 6z6 azs£ 

7 bez£ b<wser 

8 sdn chain e 

9 s&r ch«z'r 

10 sdz chrti'se 

11 kldr cl<w'r 

12 koparet compar«ztre 

13 kdndt conn<Mtre 

14 kotrer contraz're 

15 kret craz'nte 

16 distrer distr«z're 

17 agr&:s£ engrosser 

18 epes 6paisse 

19 ftr|| fei're 

20 furndz fournaise 

21 fres fraiche 

22 g6 gai 

23 gres grrtz'sse 

24 hen iwme 

25 m6 mat 

26 met maz'tre 

27 m&vSz mauvaz'se 

28 militer militaz're 

29 net naitre 

30 pier pl«z're 

31 pundz punaz'se 

32 rafresir rafr«z'chir 

33 rdzer rosaire 

34 te t«zV 

35 tren6 trainer 

36 trdt traitre 

" (7) (a, a, in this list pronounced like aw in 
E. saw ; z7 and We have the normal Fr. pro- 
nunciation)." 

The comparison below will best illustrate 
the differences. I was told by the school- 
mistress, Mile. Allard (Alar), in Carleton that 
d represented in such words the pronunciation 

X A form like Fr. aine is not used. 

63 A form beze or "baiser" not in use ; 6 bek=«w baiser, Fr 
bee in the meaning given 3 familiarly "bouche" (Littr^J. 

64 The w-form, however, is the regular one in this dialect. 
Fr. o before n {not nasal) is regularly represented by K, thus 
bun=Fr. bonne, um=Fr. homme. Cf. Pascal Poirier's re- 
marks in Soirees Canadiennes, vol. iii, article on p. 63: 
"homme devient houme," etc. See also the important re- 
marks of Thurot thereon, vol. ii, p. 520. This is also a 
peculiarity of some dialects in France : as, for example^ 
Berri (see Jonain's ' Saintonge dic'y') and of Poitou, ' Die. 
etymologique du patois poitevin,' G. Levrier (Niort, 1867). 
J6nain gives "c'neutre." 

65 Ftr du trie, was given me as used like Fr. distraire (not 
in use), Fr.faire du train. 



CHETICAMP. 

(plii viyo)t 

er 

cz€ 

(bek<§)«3 

sen 

ser 

sez 

kler 

kopardt 

j kunet^4 

( konet 
kotrer 
kret 
(ferdutn£°s)Fr. 

/aire du train 
agreise' 
epds 
fer| 
furnez 
fres" 

g£ 
gres 
hen 
me 
met 
movez 
militer 
net 
pier 
piinez 
rafre:sir 
rdzer 

(A form like Fr. 
taz'e not used) 
tren£ 
tret 



of the rising generation, while old people 
uttered the vowel sound discussed by Pro- 
fessor Squair in this list, a (I should write a 
rather than a in some cases). 



CARLETON. STE. ANNE. 


CHETICAMP. 


i bayd 


bfliller 


baye' 


2 batay 


bateille 


batay 


3 kay 


crtille 


kay 


4 £kay 


6caille 


6k ay 


j may 


maille 


may 


5 | may 






6 mazay 


mangertille 


mazay 


7 miiray 


murflille 


miiray 


8 jpay 
( pay 


paille 


pay 


9 pulaye' 


poulrtiller 


pulaye 


10 ray6 


railler 


ray£ 


11 tiray£ 


tirrtiller 


tiray6 


12 vdlay 


volaille 


vdlay 



" N. B. — ail, aille, in the following words pro- 
nounced as commonly pronounced in 
French."* 



CARLETON. 

1 alydr 

2 gayar 

3 m^day 

4 travay 

5 vaya 6 7 

6 vay 



STE. ANNE. 

ailleurs 

gaillard 

m£daille 

travail 

vaillant 

vaille 



CHETICAMP. 

ayor 

gayar 

(m£dal)« 

travay 

vaya<>7 

vay 



"(8) (In fain e, ai is a real diphthong, pro- 
nounced very much like in E. fine)." 



CARLETON. 

fein 



STE. ANNE. 

faine 



CHETICAMP. 

fen 



"(9) (e, e, e, in this list pronounced like e in 
Fr. Ires)." 

The vowel discussed agrees throughout in 
the Carleton dialect. That of the Cheticamp, 

*Professor Squair says under the Consonants : " 1 mouillee is 
completely vocalized " I give the words as I noted them in 
the Acadian dialects. A. Cauvet remarks on the French pro- 
nunciation of " Ies noms termines en aille": p. 24, 5 , ' La 
prononciation francaise ' (Paris, 1887) ; and so does Lesaint, 
p. 410 : ' La prononciation francaise ' (Halle, 1890), though in 
the latter work there seems to be confusion between quality 
and quanity. 1 find in the vocabulary to v Das gesprochene 
Franzbsisch ' (Passy und Beyer) : gaja:r=Fr. gaillard and 
travay =Fr. travail (that is, a as in Fr. rot). 

66 A form like Fr. medaille is not in use. The form m^dal 
is evidently on the analogy of similar forms ending in -al 
like Fr. metal. 

67 It is difficult to decide whether to write for the nasal S 
or a£ — what can be said with certainty is, that it is not tile 
Paris an or en, which may be called a dialect pronunciation 
in itself perhaps. 
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however, does not, and with other differences 
is noted in the list below : 



CARLETON. 



STE. ANNE. 



i aksepte' accepter 

2 arete 1 arrlter 

3 avek, avefi* av<?c 

4 bate:m baptlme 

5 bes blche 



6 be:t 

7 bref 

8 karts 

9 sef 

10 siel 

11 kokyet 

12 kr&m 

13 krtiel 

14 depes 

15 -el 

16 apSse 1 

17 SspSs 

18 et 

19 -et 

20 6strem7' 

21 fidel 

22 fiev 

23 fles 

24 lfev 

25 mSs 

26 meie' 

27 me:m 

28 mes, me:s7 2 

29 pes6 

30 pi£s 

31 preg^ 

33 xk\-€ 

34 siipr£m 

35 tref 



bite 

brrf 

car^sse 

chrf 

ci<?l 

conqurte 

cr£me 

cru^l 

dep<?che 

-Hie 

emplcher 

^sp£ce 

Itre 

-rtte 

extreme 

fiddle 

fi£vre 

fteche 

l?vre 

m^che 

mller 

mime 

m^sse 

plcher 

pi?ce 

prlcher 

rlgle 

river 

supreme 

trifle 



CHETICAMP. 

aks^pteS 
aret6 
av6k 
batem 
(tras)^ Fr. 

tranche 
bet 
bref 
kar£s 
sef 
siel 
kotset 
krem 
krii£l 
(tef egram)7° Fr. 

Ulegramme 
-el v 
apes^ 
espes 
et 
-et 

Sstrem 
fidel 
fiev 
fl£s 
lev, 
mes 
mele' 
me:m 
mes 
pes6 
pies 
prese 1 
reg 
rev6 
siiprem 
trof 



" (10) (e, e, I, in this list pronounced like e in 
in Fr. Ires, with a tendency towards the sound 
of a in E. father)." 

I observed, myself, at the Falls of Mont- 
morency, what Professor Squair speaks of, and 

68 ave is rare, H.Moisy says: " ove\ forme apocopee du 
meme mot (ovecques) est aussi fort ancien en dialecte nor- 
mande. 1 ' ' Die. de patois normand ' (Caen, 1887). 

69 A form like Fr. beche is not used . 

70 A form like Fr. depiche is not used. 

71 Latin ks or x gave in Old Fr. (in cases where no i was 
developed) s, which these two Acadian dialects retain. Cf. 
C. Bourciez, ' Phonetique francaise,' p. 76, n. a. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century L. x before vowels was 
written egs and in common words before consonants es. Cf. 
Thurot, ii, pp. 339-40. The Carleton dialect has egzap=Fr. 
exemple (unvoiced s here being assimilated to voiced g). 

73 The old Acadians here say me:s. 



M. Legendre illustrates it with a few examples 
like forit, progres, etc. 73 

As in speaking of list (5) I observed the pro- 
nunciation there noted by Professor Squair to 
be purely Canadian, so here my notes lead 
me to believe the same thing— that the feature 
is not Acadian. 



CARLETON. 



STE. ANNE. 



alfabetf 

(ab£s<§) Fr. *alphabet 
A.B.C. 



apre 

are 

direkt 

el, al, a74 

grev 

ndrdfe 



*aprls 
*arrlt 
direct 
idle 
gr£ve 

nor d-e s t (st 
silent) 



CHETICAMP. 



let Fr. lettres 

apr£ 

are 

direkt 

£1, al, a, yef75 

grSv 

norde 



"(11) (e in this list pronounced like a in E. 
father)." 

Professor Squair's rule in regard to the 
vowel of the words he has here noted applies 
to the majority of the words in the two Acad- 
ian dialects compared. Yet there are cases 
where the rule does not apply, and so many 
are the differences in other respects between 
the two Acadian dialects themselves that it is 
absolutely necessary, for accuracy, to note 
separately each word : 



CARLETON. 



STE. ANNE. 



CHETICAMP. 



1 aformin 6 affermir afarmir 

73 In the Article referred to in note 39, see pages 133-3. 
Cf. also note 56 to list (5). 

* Professor Squair notes: "So in all words with same 
termination." 
f alfabtt is not much used ; when it is, the t is sounded." 

74 a before consonants and al before vowels, both as sub- 
ject ; ilz.% object. 

75 a before consonants and al before vowels both as sub- 
ject; e"l rarer than yet as object, only both forms occur. 

% "rile is often pronounced a {a in father.)** 

76 It will be noticed that the forms containing o have this 
ii without exception in the unaccented syllable. I find the 
root forms of all the words in 5 recorded in these two dialects 
in Jonain's * Saintonge dictionary ' and thus pronounced, so 
that they may be looked upon as dialect forms. This pronunci- 
ation is due simply to labial influence, merely a case of round- 
ing ; cf, an example which Passy gives in his "Etude," §419, 
taken from vulgar Portuguese not exactly like the above 
cases, but similar : espurntentar for experimentar . The 
vowel being in the unaccented syllable in the Acadian dialect 
easily takes on the nature of a glide ; and perhaps, too, the 
dialect pronunciation b6r, kor, dor. etc., corresponding to 
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CARLETON. 

2 6barz77 

3 avars 

4 avartir 

( bors6 and 

5 ( bars6 

6 sark 

7 sarkyoiy-f 

8 sartas 

9 sarv6 

10 sars6 

11 siarz 

12 kdmars 

13 kosarv£ 

14 kovartir 

15 kuvartiir 

16 divars 

17 divartir 

18 aform6 

19 farm 
( form£ and 

2 °1farm<§ 

21 farvab 

22 zarb 

23 iarmi 

24 arb 

25 ars 

26 (pafartil*Fr. 
pas fertile) 

27 marsi 

28 pors£ 

29 pars 

30 pard 

31 pardri 

32 parfid 

33 P arl 

34 parmdt 

35 pars^kiitd! 

36 parseVe^ 

37 pars&n 

38 parswad£ 



STE. ANNE. 

auberge 

averse 

avartir 



CHETICAMP. 

6barz 
avars 
avartir 



bercer 

circle 

cercueil 

certain 

cerveau 

chercher 

cierge 

commerce 

conserver 

convertir 

converture 

diverse 

divertir 

enfermer 

ferme 

former 

fervent 

gerbe 

germer 

herbe 

herse 

infertile 



percer 

perche 

perdre 

perdrix 

perfide 

perle 

permettre 

pers^cuter 

perseVeVer 

personne 

persuader 



bors6 

sark 

sartsoiyf 

sartae 

sarv6 

sars£ 

siarz 

kumarsj 

kosarv6 

kovartir 

kuvartiir 

divors 

divartir 

(raforme) Fr. 

renfermer 
farm 

faring 

farvfi 

zarb 

zarme' 

arb 

bars 

(pafartil* Fr. 

pas fertile) 
marsi 
pors£ 
pars 
pard 
pardri 
parfid 
pari 
parmet 
pars£kiit<§ 
parseVe>6 
parsdn 
parswad6 



Fr. brt. ere, dre (cf. M. Legendre, p. 134 of article referred 
to in note 39) may have, in a measure, influenced to bring 
this pronunciation about. 

77 Dialect a corresponding to Fr. e +r followed by a pro- 
nounced consonant is regular in both the Acadian dialects : 
therefore, the words commented on in the preceding note 76 
may be regarded as exceptions to the general rule, though 
occurring, as they all do, in unaccented syllables and in com- 
paratively so few words, the feature is not extraordinary ; 
besides, though I have recorded o and a in only two cases in 
the same words in this list, I have no doubt that the two 
forms exist side by side in other similar words. This regular 
a vowel sound is due to the influence of the consonant upon 
the preceding vowel which Passy explains thus : 

"La m A ;me influence, franchement labio-v^lairepour /, plus 
souvent velaire ou parfois simplement ouvrant pour r — se re- 
trouve dans diverses langues, notamment en anglais : children 
seprononce tfiildran ou meme tfuldran : sterre a donne star. 
Dans beaucoup denos patois le groupe er suivi d'une consonne 
devient (ar).'' 'Etude/ §419. 

f Cf. note 55 referring to note 44 for the treatment of Fr. k 
before front vowels in these dialects and see also note 12. 
J Cf. note 64. * Cf. list 1, no. 68. 



CARLETON. 

39 part 

40 parvarsia* 

41 reform^ 

42 rsmarsye' 

43 ravarse' 

44 resarv 

45 sarmaj 

46 sarpa; 

47 sarpet 

48 sarvisf 

49 sarvir 

50 tarm 

51 tarnir 

52 travorse' 

53 varb 

54 varz 

55 varmint 

56 varni 

57 varse 

58 vart 

59 vartii 

60 viarzt 



STE. ANNE. 

perte 

perversion 

refermer 

remercier 

renverser 

reserve 

serment 

serpent 

serpette 

service 

servir 

terme 

ternir 

traverser 

verbe 

verge 

vermine 

vernis 

verser 

verte 

vertu 

vierge 



CHETICAMP. 

part 
parvarsio78 

reform^ 

rsmarsye' 

ravors6 

resarv 

sarmae 

sarpa; 

sarpet 

sarvisf 

sarvir 

tarm 

tarnir 

travorse^ 

varb 

varz 

varmint 

varni 

vors£ 

vart 

vartu 

viarzf 



" (12) (e, e, i, e in this list pronounced like 6 
in Fr. He)." 

This rule is not applicable to the vowel of 
the words in the two Acadian lists compared. 
In some cases the statement holds, though in 
the great majority of the Acadian words com- 
pared it does not. The difference, as well as 
other variations in the words themselves, is 
best seen by the following comparison. 



CARLETON. 

1 ab£ 

2 akablel 

3 asi£ 

4 amdr 

5 arterft 



STE. ANNE. 

**abbe 

**accabler 
acier 
amer 
**arri£re 



CHETICAMP. 

A form like Fr. 
abbiwat in use 
akable" 
asi£ 
amer 
arieV 



78 Among the fishermen, I have recorded for Fr. -Hon, not 
sicj but -sioii. I suspect this is a trace of what M. le Cte. 
Jaubert says in his dictionary, under n : " Souvent le n finale 
de certains mots se prononce comme gn, oesoign, etc." 'Glos. 
saire du centre de la France,' Paris, 1864. 

* Cf. list 2, no. 5. 

f Cf. Professor Chamberlain's remark on the \ of the Gran- 
by dialect on p. 33, of Mod. Lang. Notes, January, 1893. 

% For a good Old French pronunciation c /rge, concierge, 
vierge, etc., see "La prononciation de ie en Francais." L. 
Havet, Romania, t. vi, p. 326. 

** Professor Squair's note: "So in all words with same 
termination." This note referring to "abb/" and "ac- 
cabUr " and words having the ending corresponding to Fr. 
-i re holds for the two Acadian dialects. 

|| Cf. list 2, no. 2. ft Cf list r, no. 6. 

ffCf. list 1, no. 22. This word is discussed by Havet, t. vi, 
Romania, 1877, p. 325 and I cite it as representing a class of 
words (from L. g) pronounced ie in these dialects where 
modern Fr. has ie. M. Havet says : 

"Aujourd'hui on prononce arriire avec un e ouvert long, 
au xvii. siecle, on disait arrie're avec un e fermt', et dans 
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CARLETON. 



STE. ANNE. 



6 as£ 

7 karakterj 



8 kare:m 

9 sen 



ass^z 
caract^re 
car^me 
ch^ne 

10 ser ch^r 

11 su,s6,sii,su79ch£z 

12 sitarn citmie 

13 klfe clrf 

14 klarz6 cl^rge 
fkdl£z 8 ° (bv 

L the old) 



CHETICAMP. 

as£ 

karakter 

kare:m 

Vv 

sen 

§er 

sii, so, su7 8 

sitarn 

kle v 

klarze' 



kolez 



16 koser 


concert 


koser 


17 kuver 


couwrt 


kuver 


18 kre:p 


cr/pe 


kre:p 


19 kret 


crAe 


kret 


20 dezer 


d&^rt 


dezer 


21 deser 


dessert 


deser 


22 afer 


enfer 


afer 


j atermas 81 
3 ; atarma; (f 


enttrrrement 


atarmaj (m 


24 atet£ 


ent/te 


atete 


25 aver 


env^rs 


aver 


26 (r6de)8* 


<?rr^r 


(r6de)«= 


j <5tarnit£ 8 3 
7 ( eternite 


<ft<?rnite' 


£tarnit£ 


28 evek 


<?v£que 


eVek 


29 zen6 


gAi^r 


Jene 


30 grel 


grele 


grel 


31 yep 8 4 


gu^pe 


dzep 8 4 


32 yer 8 4 


guerre 


dzer 8 4 



f.) 



mon hypothese (p. 323) on avait commence pour dire arrilre 
avec un e ouvert bref." 

In t. vii, p. 470. M. G. Paris in a brief criticism says : ** M. 
Tobler approuve la theorie de M. Havet, etc., M. Schuchardt 
la conteste," 

X Cf. list 1, no. 22 ; in regard to this class of words in [ere 
£re],Thurot, t. i, p. 74, tells us that accents to indicate quali- 
ty were first employed in the dictionary of the Acad«my of 
1740. And there appears to have been indecision in the use 
of accents, for after the word tnisere, the Academy only 
writes words in -ere with the grave accent, while before, it is 
the exception to find words in Fr. -ere with the grave ac- 
cent. 

79 An example used in both dialects : sii la wCzin=c/tes la 
voisine 

80 Several words in the Carleton dialect have these two 
forms (cf. list 16, note 114), one used by the youth and the 
other by the old people. Now, in standard French the sound 
/occurs only in open syllables, the last edition of the Acade- 
my's dictionary having college, siege. (Passy, ' Les sons du 
Francais,' 2d edition, §97, note 1). 

81 Perhaps educational influence might explain atermab. 

82 A form like the Fr. errer in the two Acadian dialects is 
not in popular use. 

83 Cf. note 81 for learned e*temite\ 

84 See note 55 referring to note 44 ; cf. also Professor Shel- 
don's nos. 34, dzfJl (dJbli); 4o 1 midzi; 49, dzirir; 50, diiri in 
<* Specimens." 



CARLETON. 

33 i£r 

34 iv£r85(f) 

35 dn£t 

36 tefarnal 

37 latarn 

38 libart£ 
,« j H^8 7 

39 H£z 



STE. ANNE. 

hi*?r 
hiv^r 

honn^te 
infernal 
lanterne 
lib^rte 



Sld"* 11 ^ >^ z 



CHETICAMP. 

ier 

iver (f )Bs 

unet 86 

wfarnal 

latarn 

libarte' 



morkordi m^rcredi (first ^ m6k g rdi 



40 \ mokordi often silent) 

41 (parpetiiel) 88 p^rp£tuel 

42 parsdnaz p^rsonnage 

43 P'^ p'^d 

44 prese' pr^ss6 

45 pret pr/tre 

46 prdvarb provfrbe 

47 kyet qu^te 

4^1 sarlf 9 s ^nt 

49 serg s£rr«- 

50 i ser (il) Si?rt 

51 te:t tfte 

52 te:r t^rre 

53 A form like 

' Fr. tiers')" is tz'ers 
not in use 

54 traver trav^rs 

55 iiniver univ^rs 

56 iinivarsit^ 8 9 univ^rsite' 

57 ver ver 

58 vardiir verdure 

59 v£r v<?rre 

60 v&r vfrs 

61 ver vtfrt 



par,p6tiiel 

parsdnaz 

pie 

prese' 

pret 

prdvarb 

tset9' 

sarzefe 

s&r6 
i ser 
te:t 
te:r 

tsier9' 

traver 

iiniver 

iinivarsit6 8 » 

ver 

vardiir 

ver 

ver 

v£r 



"(12) (In reine and teinte, ei is a real diph- 
thong. In peine, it is pronounced like e in 
Fr. Ires. In neige, it is pronounced like i in 
Fr. iti)." 

85 iver=Fr. hiver ; ete=Fr. He and ot6n (Cheticamp, 
ctun=Fr. automne) are feminine in both the Acadian dialects. 

86 See note 64 for u. 

87 Also siez and si£z, Fr. siege, in the Carleton dialect are 
parallel with nos. 15 and 39. 

88 I was told the form for Fr. perpetual could hardly be 
called popular, but when heard it was pronounced parp^tuel. 
Remark : It will be observed in Professor Squair's list (11) 
every case of vowel change is that of Fr. er followed by a 
pronounced consonant. Precisely parallel cases in his list (12) 
are nos. 12, 14, 23, 27, 36, 37, 38, 41, 42, 46, 48, 56 and 58, — why 
for example, in list (n) no. 53, one should pronounce varb= 
Fr. verbe, and in list 12, no. 46 one pronounces proverb=Fr. 
praverbe, seems to call for an explanation. 

89 It must be remembered that such words being mostly in 
the mouths of the educated, they may be often pronounced 
by the habitant as the educated pronounce them. 

90 The dialect, however, possesses the word kyiars=-Fr. 
tierce. 

91 Ci. notes 55 and 44. 
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The following comparison will show the 
dialect variations : 

CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 



i rem r<??ne 

2 tet t<?z'nte 

3 pen peine 
(nevoid) . 

4 1 nez (young) n ^e 

Boston University. 



re-:n 

tet 

pen 



James Geddes, Jr. 



TARABTN- TAB A R IN. 

The historical acquiescence in a doubtful ety- 
mology is sometimes more strange than the 
solution of the question involved. The result 
may be merely the perpetuation of a philologi- 
cal fallacy ; or else the end attained may be 
correct as far as aught may be advanced to 
counteract a conclusion. But abeyance of in- 
vestigation or acceptance of a creed or cri- 
terion perhaps handed down from ignorant or 
uncertain grammatical ancestors, to whom 
hearsay or hasty generalization was sufficient 
because of undeveloped language-study, has 
two effects. It either crushes the search-spirit 
or shuts down upon the possibility of other in- 
terpretation than the one consecrated by time, 
or the perhaps tentative and often misleading 
statements of more primitive criticism and 
editing. 

Such a possibility is open in the discussion 
of the words tarabin and tabarin in their 
independent and mutual relations. They 
offer a double theme of study as involving, 
first, a psychological, and next, a philological 
principle, as well as furnishing an interesting 
bearing upon the interpretation of literature 
on its merely verbal and its historical sides. 

I. 

1. The principle of monosyllabic utterance 
is one of the most natural, as it is one of the 
oldest in language. We trace it in the redupli- 
cation of a root in childish effort (cf. t/pa, 
j/ma, papa, ma(m)ma, or, as in Greek, the 
large nnmber of variations — annex, anqd, 
arm, rata, Terra — all these, without touch- 
ing upon the theories of origin or primitive 
meaning) ; in iterative forms like Fr. queu(e)- 
leu-leu, of strict philological derivation but un- 

93 C. list 12, nos. 15 and 39 ; also note 87. 



necessary restatement ; in antithetical sounds 
based upon a logical contrast, as in Fr. queus- 
si-queumi, Eng. ka-me, ka-thee; in diminu- 
tives of either affectionate or pejorative force 
as in Fr. Fiji (from Jils), Mimi and Older 
French, toutou, a dog, or prSchi-precha ; in 
onomatopoetic renderings, implying a mental 
mixture, as in bredi-breda, or of strict sound, 
as quiqui (=bird), and older forms patapata- 
pon, of a drum, patata-patata, of the gallop of 
a horse ; in deliberate additions to the lan- 
guage, as do, do (first syllable of dors, dormir) 
afterwards constituted into dodo, cradle, and 
Jaire dodo, to sleep ; in slang, as nounou, 
(nourrice) or nurse. 

1. If such be the basis of formation, the in- 
teresting question of a lost primitive meaning 
in poetic refrains, arises. Many such will be 
traceable to manufacture, artistic or otherwise. 
But from the Bacchic formulae of the Greeks, 
which may have meant more than mere ejacu- 
lation, through the Aoi of the ' Chanson de 
Roland,' in forms corresponding to the five 
hundred refrains of Bartsch, down to BeYan- 
ger ; in Old French and Provencal romances, 
in English, particularly of the Elizabethan 
period, and to a Thackeray-an use of the 
principle, will be found this sense, apparent 
or observed. All these run into the repetitive 
or alliterative for emphasis or liquidity of pro- 
nunciation. They have euphonic lilt, or war- 
like purpose of consonantal force, or passion- 
ate whisper of love — a meaning, generally lost 
to modern minds and ears, but sometimes 
surviving in sense and sound. 

3. By extension, then, of this principle of 
utterance and reduplication, whether merely 
onomatopoetic or not, as applied to and con- 
stant in language and literature, we have a 
key to much of the otherwise meaningless 
phraseology of poetry. Apart from the philo- 
logical relation, it must be borne in mind as a 
thing too often forgotten in reading, that such 
words in chorus or elsewhere have a real 
value ; that a proper conception of it will 
enforce the idea involved, by contrast, repe- 
tition, variation of monotony, picture brought 
to the eye by sound-representation, even 
though the modern or popular use may have 
utterly lost a real meaning, or time may simp- 
ly have dimmed the clearness of the original. 



